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READERS’ CLUB NOVEMBER SELECTION 


The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz 

by Mordecai Richler. 

Wm. Collins Sons & Co. Limited, Toronto, 1959. 
319 pages. Published at $3.75. 

Member’s Price $2.95 





I have an idea that Mordecai Richler is the most 
talked about and least read novelist in this country. He 
has the reputation of being Canada’s Angry Young 
Man (a whole literary movement in himself at 

about the age of thirty!), and all kinds of people hold 
the strongest opinions about him. But it’s no secret 
that his first novels had disappointing sales here. 

That situation should change with the publication of 
Richler’s fourth novel The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz. No one should be put off by its title; it’s a 
serious book but not solemn. As a matter of fact, 
one chapter in the novel is as funny as anything I can 
remember in Canadian fiction. This is a description of 
a chaotic bar-mitzvah movie made for one of 
Duddy’s business schemes by a drunken, arty film 
director, Peter John Friar. 

Duddy Kravitz is a Jewish boy growing up in 
Montreal. School is a battleground between a few 
frantic, inept teachers and a horde of cruel, vulgar and 
alive students. One summer Duddy works as a waiter 
at an exclusive Laurentian resort, and there his 
nose for business begins to twitch and at the same time 
he becomes obsessed with a dream of owning a 
beautiful, hidden lake in the northern hills, Back in 
Montreal, Duddy plunges into a succession of business 
enterprises, of which the bar-mitzvah movies are 
only a slightly extravagant example. 














The story of Duddy Kravitz is a sort of Canadian 
version of What Makes Sammy Run? Duddy is shallow, 
greedy, scheming, heedless of the welfare of other 
people. But he is also a man with a dream, he is a man 
with a rage to live. And when his castle falls about 
him, Richler makes Duddy a melancholy and even 
tragic figure. 

I am one of Richler’s admirers who looks back to his 
previous Montreal novel Son of a Smaller Hero 
with an admiration I didn’t feel for his third novel 
A Choice of Enemies (which was set in the Canadian 
colony in London, England). With The Apprenticeship 
of Duddy Kravitz Richler returns to Montreal, and 
the new novel has once again the richness and 
authority his work seems to gain from the city in which 
he was born and brought up. There is an enormous 
variety of full-bodied characters and exuberantly 
recorded incidents in Duddy Kravitz. It’s a Canadian 
novel with a strong theme and a bountiful sense of life, 
and it represents an increasing maturity in the work 
of one of our most talented younger writers. 


ROBERT WEAVER 


Mr. Weaver is program organizer for C.B.C. Talks and 
Public Affairs, an editor of Tamarack Review and chairman 
of the Readers’ Club panel of judges. 








READERS’ CLUB NOVEMBER ALTERNATE 


Contemporary Canada 

by Miriam Chapin. 

Oxford University Press, 1959. 
332 pages. Published at $7.50. 
Member’s Price $5.50 





“To see ourselves as others see us” has long been a 
desired goal of moral man, but many of us have 
reservations about the effects such insight could have 
on us. In Contemporary Canada Miriam Chapin gives 
us a chance to react to such insight. The result is a 
little like listening to a friend describing you to a 
stranger when neither knows you are present. 

Mrs. Miriam Chapin is the friend. Born in the U.S., 
she has lived in Montreal for almost thirty years. 

As a free-lance journalist she has contributed to many 
periodicals in Canada, the United States and Britain. 
And as an author she has written Quebec Now and 
Atlantic Canada. 

Her latest book is more ambitious in scope. Mrs. 
Chapin’s aim is to explain Canada to the Americans. If 
she knows that we are there all the time, skulking 
in the background, watching her every word, 
she doesn't let this fact interfere with her objective 
interpretation of us. 

Our history and geography are painted in bold 
strokes. Industry and national resources, financial and 
political development are outlined, Our culture 
and our arts are analysed. Our peculiar social 
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organization, the result of a unique combination of 
racial and religious strains, is described in considerable 
detail. 

The result is a book which is both infuriating and 
pleasing to Canadian readers, a book which has 
aroused the anger of many critics, a book which accepts 
us as a rising nation at a crucial stage in our history 
but which has much fault to find with us. 

The nagging question of our relations with the United 
States opens the book, runs through its pages and 
closes it, Here Mrs. Chapin is at her most candid — 
expressing opinions that will horrify many Canadians. 
“The time will come,” says the author, “when they 
(Canadians) must ask themselves if their position would 
not be improved if they had a voice in the (U.S.) 
government which obviously decides their immediate 
conditions, and which will decide their future — 
even their survival.” 

The same theme in terms of our culture is put like 
this: “Canadian culture is a thing of shreds and patches 
... It has most to offer the world in painting, and in 
the CBC’s combination of public and private enterprise, 
which strives mightily to make a nation out of this 
sprawling country. Whether Canadian culture 
can stand up to the American penetration and remain 
distinct, or whether history will see it as a regional 
variation of American culture, is a question still 
unanswered.” 

Not least provocative is Mrs. Chapin’s final 
statement. “If French Canadians are to realize their 
possibilities, they must take their place beside other 
Canadians, who in turn must discard their prejudices 
and economic advantages. Only such a combination 
can stand against the pressure to become a satellite 
of the United States.” 

This is the sort of plain talk we're not accustomed to 
hearing. Contemporary Canada is irritating, amusing, 
provocative and profoundly enlightening. It’s 
compulsory reading for brave Canadians. 











SMALL BEGINNINGS 


This is the first issue of The Canadian Reader. As you can see, 
it is a very modest effort. However, we've been describing it 

as “Canada’s first popular literary monthly”—a bit pretentious 
perhaps right now—and expansion plans are very definitely 

under way. 


The Canadian Reader will always carry reviews of Readers’ Club 
selections and alternates—sometimes by the Club’s judges, 

like Robert Weaver's review of “The Apprenticeship of Duddy 
Kravitz” in this issue, sometimes by professional book reviewers, 
sometimes by the authors themselves—but we are planning 

to go beyond reviews of the Club’s selections into general 
articles, controversial argument pieces—there is lots of 
controversy around—and news items that you might have missed 
in your other reading. 


Physically, too, we are planning to grow. This issue of 

The Canadian Reader has only eight pages. Before long we will 
bring out our first twelve-page issue; then, as soon as possible, 
we'll start thinking about a larger format, more text, 

more pictures. 


It is difficult to say exactly when these changes will take place, 
because they will depend upon the growth of membership 

of the Club, but we wouldn't be going too far out on the limb 
if we guessed that we'd be adding at least four extra pages 
within the next few months. 


Of course, The Canadian Reader is a club magazine, so it isn't 
entirely up to the editor to decide what is going to happen 

to it—Club members have a large voice in such decisions. That’s 
why we want to hear from you soon, and often! 


Just for a start, what do you think of this issue? Do you like our 
format? Do you want longer or shorter reviews of Club 
selections? Do you want opinion articles or news? What about 
reviews of other books, Canadian or otherwise? For that matter, 
should we print letters-to-the-editor when suitable ones turn up? 


Within the limits of our resources—financial and otherwise— 
we will try to give you whatever you want. The Canadian 
Reader, after all, is your magazine. 
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READERS’ NOTES 


The Reader’s Club isn’t the only innovation on the Canadian 
scene this autumn . . . two interesting new periodicals have 
appeared on the West Coast . . . Prism, a quarterly, is edited by 
Jan de Bruyn . . . the first issue is now out with stories and poems 
by such people as Dorothy Livesay, Earle Birney, Henry Kreisel 
and others . . . writing in the Canadian Forum last August, editor 
de Bruyn said of the first issue of Prism, “Every word is 
literature, rather than about literature. It brings together writers 
from B.C. to New Brunswick and some from the United States 

. . it has a new and profoundly moving poem by one of 
Canada’s foremost poets and another from a university student. 
Prism is born” . . . sounds interesting . . . subscriptions are 
$3.50 a year, accepted by editor de Bruyn at 3492 West 
35th Avenue, Vancouver . . . the other newborn magazine 
is Canadian Literature, a quarterly of criticism and review edited 
by George Woodcock . . . Canadian Literature appears in an 
impressively dignified format at $1.00 a copy, $3.00 a year, 
and the first issue has, among others, articles by Hugo 
McPherson on Gabrielle Roy, by E .W. Mandel on the criticism 
of Northrop Frye, and a depressing review by the New 
Yorker’s Dwight Macdonald of five Canadian magazines . . . 
you can subscribe to Canadian Literature c/o Basil Stuart-Stubbs, 
Library, University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8. 
C.B.C. radio moves into a new season with several interesting 
offerings . .. CBC Wednesday Night will do a profile of 
J .W. Dafoe, the great editor of the Winnipeg Free Press, on 
December 30th .. . in the new year Wednesday Night has 
scheduled “The Case of Ezra Pound” for January 20th and—this 
one should be interesting—“Publishing in Canada”, a look at 
the literary situation in Canada today with special attention to 
book publishing, magazines, and the status and prospects of 
the full-time writer, scheduled for March 9th . . . on 
University of the Air, eighth series, which began on October 
12th, Paul West of Memorial University is giving eight talks on 
“The Growth of the Novel” . . . C.B.C. Box 500, Toronto, will 
send a reading list free to those who are following the series. 
The Toronto Star has been responsible for two innovations in the 
Canadian book world in the past few months . . . last 
season they got Robertson Davies to do a weekly column on 
books which is now the first nationally syndicated book column 
in Canada . . . and just last month Robert Fulford, writer, 
reviewer, art critic, broadcaster, became—as far as we know— 
Canada’s first daily book columnist, with five reviews 
a week in the Star. 
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RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


The following recent Club selections are still available at the 
special member’s price. Any or all of these titles may be 
ordered in place of or in addition to this month’s selection 

or alternate. 


ESKIMO. Beautifully reproduced water colours and sketches 
by Frederick Varley, photographs of Robert Flaherty’s 
incomparable collection of Eskimo carvings, and stimulating 
text by controversial anthropologist Edmund Carpenter 


make this a many-sided book of permanent value. 
Published at $4.95. Member’s Price $3.95. 


FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER GOVERNOR. w. J. Eccles’ 


controversial new look at one of the Canadian school 

boy’s most admired heroes. Readers “will be intrigued by the 
face that appears as Eccles wipes away the layers of 

legend and propaganda. In the end, the real Frontenac is 
exposed . . . whose contributions to the French Empire in 
North America were the by-products of an ashamed desire 
to use his power as governor to line his pockets with 

beaver skins,” Canadian Literature. Published at $6.50. 
Member's Price $4.95. 


A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES. Robertson Davies’ latest 


novel. “ .. . lavish with character en * .ughter, wise and 


perceptive about life and art, capa’ e of touching the 
sorrowful as well.” New York Times. Published at $3.95. 
Member’s Price $3.15. 


E. J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS. New, enlarged 
second edition with introduction by Northrop Frye. 
“This is the richest and most substantial volume of poetry 
that Canadian literature has produced.” Toronto Star. 
Published at $5.00. Member’s Price $3.95. 


CANADIANS IN THE MAKING. By Arthur R. M. Lower. 


“With unmellowed aggression he rips into our coziest 

myths and our most hallowed traditions, giving us . . . a true 
glimpse of how the Canadian grew to be what he is 

today.” Maclean’s Magazine. Published at $7.50. 

Member’s Price $5.25. 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA. Alan Gowans 
presents the first complete study of architecture in 

Canada. “ . . . it is so interesting that the reader can hardly 
lay it down once he has begun it.” Canadian Art. 137 plates. 
Published at $7.95. Member’s Price $5.95. 


Printed in Canada 





